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SIR WALTER SCOTT versus REFORM. 





A sourNAL devoted to literature cannot witness unconcerned the 
movements of literary men; and as Sir Walter Scott has given a 
deplorable specimen of the mistakes which such men can run into 
on the side of politics, when they have been accustomed to subject 
their understandings to 


“ All that the nurse, and all the priest have taught,’”— 


we trust that in these new and more liberal times of government, 
we shall not be thought to trespass unwarrantably on newspaper 
ground, by taking some notice of it, We shall begin by repeating 
the handsome, commiserating remarks made upon it in the Times 
of yesterday :— 

‘ We publish, from an Evening Paper, the report of an anti-reform 
meeting in Scotland, composed of freeholders, magistrates, &c.,— 
Tory tools, as may be well imagined, of the ae heretofore exer- 
cising dominion over a Scottish county. If that report contains 
matter to excite contempt or indignation in other respects, in one 
it has moved our compassion and sincere regret. It presents to us 
the picture of Sir Walter Scott,—broken down by disease and con- 
scious infirmity, but urged on by what still remains of the original 
tendencies and vivid impressions of his high feudal spirit,—conde- 
scending to become, at this heart-inspiring moment, the mourner for 
condemned absurdities. Has, then, the living earth whirled on, and 
left the grey novelist alone in his land of self-created mist and light— 
of courts, and camps, and chiefs, and dames, and lakes, and towers, and 
multifarious witchery ? Long still may this great ruler of the realms 
of fiction enjoy and communicate to others those delights which an 
active cultivation of the resources of his own vast domain is so well 
calculated to furnish! Within that region, Sir Walter Scott need 
indulge no revolutionary terrors: there, no conspiracy can molest 
his person—-no republican will dream of attempting to undermine 
his throne. He rules, and will rule over a loyal universe; but, alas! 
who shall name his successor ? 

‘ This mighty minister to the innocent pleasures of his own and 
future ages would nevertheless do wisely to know the limits of his 
—_ field, and to act within it. He has made history, whenever 

e touched it, a romance. His politics are already a chimera.’ 

Now for the speech which called forth this generous and sensible 
rebuke. We shall intersperse our comments in the text, just as 
men, with a strong interest in a subject, do while they are reading 
anything that excites them;—just as any of our readers would in 
perusing the speech themselves. Its chief characteristics are—Ist, 
the indignation of the habitual and long-successful Tory, in waking 
up from the dream which he and his party have been indulging, and 
finding that men are no longer children (for that is the real secret 
of his accusiug them of being children): 2nd, the old Quarterly- 
Review gratuitousness, or rather nullity, of the reasoning, which will 
do no longer, and makes these people mad to find it so: and 3rd, 
the fantastic assumption or retention of a right to talk about the 
Constitution and Providence; as if their politics had not always 
Violated the constitution, and their theology blackened the sky. 
Sir Walter Scott says, in a note to one of his Tales of the Cru- 
saders, that evil predominates in the mundane economy,—that there 
is more evil than good in this fair creation. We do not believe there 
is, great as the evil may be; nay, we are sure that there is not, 
anxious as we are to diminish that evil. But what are we to think 
of the education which leads a man to think as Sir Walter Scott 
does; and at the same time to oppose every chance for making the 
world better ?—chances, which for aught he can tell to the contrary, 
not only man wishes, but God wishes; and which the perpetual 
incitement which mankind feel to improve their condition, may be 
the destined and necessary means of bringing about ? This unceas- 
ing impulse is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of the 
World: new and extraordinary facts are now giving it more hope 
than ever; and are we then to be told, purely in order to indulge 
the vanity, or the querulousness, or the less pardonable and petty 
interest of the leaders of one small passing generation, who have 
helped to make true their gloomy notions, that their little span of 
life, or even the little span of the life of all history (for it is but a 


little span, as far as we know it), is to set up its atom of the shadow 
against all which man and God can do for the glad enlightenment 
of the globe? 

‘Sir Walter Scott said, that he had'no intention of intruding 

himself upon the meeting, as his voice was nearly gone, and he was 
not otherwise well; but the present was so important an Occasion, 
that entertaining the clear opinions that he did upon the subject, if 
he were to lose his life in consequence of his appearance at the 
meeting, he would willingly yield his last breath in opposition to the 
measure now before Parliament.’ | (Hisses.) 
Alas! that the breath of the life which inspired the Scotch novels 
should go out in such a cause! that genius should die in defence 
of ignorance! a man worth much, for a party worth nothing! 
“ Willingly” die for the boroughmongers! A wilful man, they say, 
must have his way, and rue it. But we hope the saying in this case 
will not be verified. What a thing is the nursery, that it should 
haunt a man like this to his last hour, and make him willing to die 
in honor of the memory of Mr Dundas! for there is nothing 
better in the aspiration. It is the pure dotage of the early habit. 

‘He would tell those who were disposed to indulge in hissing, 
which they had no title to do at that meeting, that it did not affect 
him more than the hissing of a number of geese.’ 

Good. Hissing is an argument certainly ; but what have the 
ganders of boroughmongering been doing for the last forty years 
but hissing on his Majesty’s high-way, and taking their petulance 
for superiority? What is scandal but hissing? half-reasoning 
abuse but hissing? What did the “ Beacon’’ intend to do but to 
hiss, and to endeavour to thrust honest men from a “ level con- 
sideration” by a begging of the question, and a muster of silly 
breaths ? Men might hiss as much as they pleased at the Reformers. 
There was no talk of geese then. But the moment the hiss comes 
round the other way, the language of contempt is to change sides. 

‘ His friend {Mr Bell had afforded him several instances of the 
dangers to be apprehended from the intended measure. He dis- 
liked the moment in which the measure was brought forward—he 
disliked the feelings that spurred on its supporters. Tney knew 
of the last revolution in France,—how it happened he would not 
stop to inquire; all that he would say was, that the persons who 
climbed to the democratic part of the constitution, had obtained 
the advantage which they desired, and they obtained their own 
government in the way which they thought best. This has set fire 
to a train over the land that has burned far and wide.’ 

The train that was fired by the starving poor burned far and 
wide enough to enlighten the country as to the necessity of its 
present measures. There is a good deal of obscurity in some of 
these passages, owing perhaps to mistakes of the press. What is 
meant by “ climbing to the democratic part of the constitution >” 
and obtaining the government in the way the climbers “ thought 
best ?”? Sir Walter “dislikes the moment in which the Reform is 
brought forward!” No doubt he does, because it is the moment 
of all others the most favourable. He “ dislikes the feelings that 
spurred on its supporters.’ What feelings? His dislike is no 
argument. He would “not stop to inquire” how the last revolu- 
tion in France “ happened.” Of course not, for every word of his 
inquiry would be of necessity as futile, and tend to do him as much 
mischief, as the articles in the Quarterly have done his side of the 
question. The whole of this passage is a remarkable though not a 
fortunate specimen of the art of saying nothing under pretence of 
not wanting it. 

‘France for ages has been imitating our constitution, but not 
fairly. She has been always trying to add something to it, to render 
it more exquisite; but in this she constantly failed. There were 
no less than 13 different constitutions, and this he believed was the 
14th within our recollection, and in every one of them France had 
made a constitution that in the course of a year was found inappli- 
cable. And was it from France that Britain was to imitate a 
constitution, and to depart from its own which had given happiness 
and victory to the country, and had carried its glory to a height to 
which France had never been able to attain? He was moreover 
convinced that we would have war with the French—that they 





would never cease to be hostile to us as long as the remembrance 
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of the battle of Waterloo remained set upon their minds ; 
and that this country could not be considered in a state of safety as 
long as they could do us any harm without imminent danger to 
themselves.’ 

This is another specimen of the tendency of Sir Walter to think 
ill of his species. We believe that the French are better men than 
the Pitts and Dundasses from whom he has taken his notions of 
human nature, and that they can recover the impression of the 
battle of Waterloo for nobler thoughts. The Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Walter may be assured, is not so great a man in the eyes of the 
French, as he is in those of the Tories. They can forgive him the 
battle of Waterloo; partly no doubt, because they think his 
“genius” had not much to do with winning it. And if it had, 
what had Lafayette and the Liberals to do with the battle, one way 
or the other? And they are the men who will settle France. The 
constitutional experiments, of which Sir Walter has made such a 
candid display, took place in the most unexpected and struggling 
times; and at all events, the imitation of England, of which he 
accuses them, is no proof of French hostility to our nation. The 
time is gone by when people are to be the dupes of such halloos to 
the war-dogs. 

‘,He (Sir Walter) had himself seen a little of the extreme degree 
of the ingenuity of the French in imitating our devices. They 
wished to introduce from this country an iron bridge. They sent 
to an engineer of this country to have such a bridge placed over the 
Seine, near Marly. The first thing that ;the French engineers did 
was to examine the drawings; and they declared that the bridge 
intended would not do,—that it was not elegant enough—that it 
was altogether English, and, as such, they set about altering all 
those counterpoises which were necessary to give it stability ; but 
they no sooner set it up in this condition than it turned upside 
down. (A laugh.) It was quite the same thing with regard to 
their constitution—they tried to make it better, and we now saw 
the end of it.’ 

What does the:Baronet mean by this? Does he mean the end 
of the rascally government of Charles X? And what signifies his 
story of the engineer? Foolish engineers are to be found in Eng- 
land as well as France, who would equally mar an improvement 
fetched from abroad. But what does Sir Walter say to the great 
French chemists and astronomers, who have improved upon the 
lessons we taught them,—lessons, too, which no men have been 
more willing to acknowledge? Sir Isaac Newton is one of the 
most honoured names in France. Franklin is another name revered 
in France. Washington is another; Bentham another. 

Why does he pretend to know nothing ‘of what all the world 
knows, and bring up a story of which they do not know anything, 
and which probably has been imposed upon his “ willing ear ?” 

‘In repairing an old edifice that had withstood the flood and the 
winds of ages, we should be cautious not to destroy its symmetry ; 
—*“* we should let well abide well.” The tree under which we and 
our fathers have slumbered for ages, we should not be rash ‘in 
cutting down. He (Sir Walter) had heard much of the success of 
the Union. How long was it in being successful? More than fifty 
years—men’s hair had turned grey before this success made its 
appearance; and they now had their hopes realized. Although the 
worst of miseries were brought into our country by an innovation 
so much to be deprecated, it would in the government of the world 

e brought round. The crop came in God Almighty’s time; but 
we should not be rash enough to sanction changes which were very 
likely to occasion evils of no ordinary kind, instead of continuing to 
live quietly and peaceably, as we have done hitherto.’ 

As who have done hitherto? The boroughmongers and _place- 
men? Yes, certainly; but who else? The hard-working part of 
the tax-payers? the starving part of the tax-payers? the multitudes 
who are advised to emigrate? Was it “ well” with all these? Is 
over-taxation, and poverty, and famine, and death, “ well abiding ?” 
It is quite astonishing to see what the habit of assumption and 
assertion has done with the cleverest of the Tories, and how it 
enables them to repeat to the last their old gratuitous words, till 
everybody is twenty times sick. If Sir Walter Scott and his fathers 
have been slumbering for ages under the tree of corruption, the 
many have been in a very bad way under that Bunian, and had a 
miserable night’s rest of it. ‘ Cut it down,” for God’s sake, “ and 
cast it into the fire.” 

‘He should take leave of them with the adage of the gladiators 
to the Emperor of old, “ Morituri te salutant ;’—if we pass this, 
we shall be undone.’ 

We hope this quotation is only a sickly fancy of Sir Walter’s ; 
otherwise we should regret saying anything about his speech. But 
his friends must excuse us, if we cannot help thinking of him rather 
as an immortal man, than a perishable one, and regretting in pro- 
portion that he should make this exhibition of political weakness. 

‘Mr Wixi Bett said, that it was only now that he had come 
to a knowledge of what those grounds were which the opponents to 
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this measure advanced as the grounds of their opposition ; which 
might be resolved into this,—the danger of introducing a new qua. 
lity of voters among the tenantry. Our opponents say that the 
constitution as it now stands is perfect, and ought not to be changed, 
Is there a man in this assembly can believe such a statement ? But 
we say that a change is required, and it ought to be a change of ex. 
tension. Reference had been made in regard to changes that were 
to take place in the constitution as it now stood ; and although 
the similes with which this was accompanied were good in them. 
selves, and the theories which they raised upon them magnificent, 
where was their application to the present question ?” 

‘Sir Watrer Scorr said—God forbid that I should be against 
all reform. We have occasion no doubt for reform, but it ought to 
begin first in our own bosoms. What I am against is, proceeding 
incautiously. With regard to the constitution of this country (con- 
tinued Sir Walter), he might say of it Pondere librat sua,—her other 
powers balance each other. It was very seldom that these powers 
came into violent contact with each other. If they were to destroy 
any of these powers, they would destroy the balance of the consti- 
tution, by extending the power of the people, and deprive themselves 
of the means of mending it. He could only compare the present 
measure to a watch placed in the hands of an unskilful person, who 
by turning the regulator backwards and forwards, without a know- 
ledge of its machinery, broke it in pieces ; and now we have got a 
repeater in the hands of children, and God knows what is to become 
of it.’ 

Mr Bell was too complimentary to Sir Walter’s similes. That of 
the balance is one of the oldest, most worn out, and most false, 
imaginable. What is a balance, of which the smallest scale is at 
once up aloft in the air, and proposterously full of gold and 
luxuries, while the largest is down on the earth, empty? And 
what a simile is this of the watch! What a total want of analogy! 
What an immeasurable disproportion in the circumstances! Itisa 
pretty, Tory, toy-like simile for a gentleman to take out of his 
pocket after dinner, and smile over, and be satisfied; but what are 
the multitudes to say to it, who are starving? What have they to 
do with this genteel and tranquil simile of the watch? How are 
their broken hearts to be put to rights by a figure of speech ? or to 
be kept lingering and in torture, while such fumblers as Eldon and 
Co. “ see what can be done?” We have heard of watchmakers, 
who so treat a watch, brought to them to be mended, that it is 
sure to be carried back to them in a short time, to give them ano- 
ther job. If similes must be taken from this much injured ma- 
chine, this would be a better one than any we have heard yet. Sir 
Walter is for beginning reform in “ one’s own bosom,” a very defi- 
nite and obvious place no doubt, and such as tends to certify and 
encourage the progress of all reformation. But who is to bring 
up the first corrupt place in it for disfranchisement ? And what 
will the Sir Wetherells of the human breast (odd metaphors, fit for 
such gentry!) say to being “ ordered out?’ Sir Walter talks,— 
surely not with any great modesty, allowing him all his genius,— 
of the watch’s having got in “ the hands of children.’ Many of 
those children are as old as himself; have seen and suffered as 
much as himself, probably more; and at all events, were not brought 
up in the bigotted nursery that he was; to the notions taught in 
which he has evidently been a victim all his life,—a lucky one for 
us as far as romances go, but avery bad one for himself and all 
whom he has influenced, in their views, both of the political and 
moral government of the world. This great novelist and most 
small philosopher has not scrupled to preach to his juvenile 
readers, in one of his late works, the cruel and impious doctrine 
of eternal punishment! So much for grown “ children.” 





Jupce Rooke.—Judge Rooke, in going the Western circuit, had 
a large stone thrown at his head; but, from the circumstance of 
his stooping very much, it passed over him. ‘‘ You see,” said he 
to his friends, “that, had I been an upright Judge, I might have 
been killed.” 

Tus Costume or A OranerITan JupGe.—A short time after our 
arrival some offenders were brought to trial, and as we were de- 
sirous of witnessing the proceedings of the court, it was removed 
from its usual site, to the shade of some trees in our immediate 
vicinity. The court was ranged upon benches placed in successive 
rows under the trees, with the prisoners in front, under the charge 
of an officer with a drawn sabre, and habited in a volunteer’s jacket 
and amaro. The cavi-rai of the district in which the crimes had 
been committed, took his place between the court and the prisoners, 
dressed in a long straw mat, finely plaited, and edged with fringe 
with a slit cut in it for toe head to pass through ; a white oakum 
wig, which, in imitation of the gentlemen in our courts of law, 
flowed in long curls over his shoulders, and a tall cap surmounting 
it, curiously ornamented with red feathers, and with variously 
coloured tresses of human hair, His appearance without shoes, 
.stockings, or trowsers, the strange attire of the head, with the 
variegated tresses of hair mingling with the oakum curls upon his 
shoulders, produced, as may be imagined, a ludicrous effect.— 
Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


ttle and short sayings 
so re Of gold, oF the least sparks of i 





of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
diamonds.”.—Tillotson. 





— There is none can baffle men of sense but fools; on whom 
they can make no impression.— Shenstone. 


— When His Majesty’s carriage drove into the Stable-yard at 
St James’s, on Wednesday, a jolly tar saluted him with a charac- 
teristic cheer, “ Huzza for King William! the Reform Bill for 
ever!” It is said His Majesty was highly gratified at this homely 
and familiar pun upon his name. 

Cainese Funeraus.—The funerals of the rich are more expen- 
sive than their marriages. The color used is a light blue for the 
lanterns, decorations, &c. whilst the mourning is white and grey. 

lendid processions with music take place, and I have been told 
that ten or fifteen thousand dollars have been known to be spent on 
afuneral * * * * Choosing the situation of a tomb is one 
of the nicest and most important matters that can be agitated, for 
onit is supposed to depend the peace of the departed friend, as 
well as the good or bad fortune of his surviving relations. * * * * 
Whilst the living are seen inhabiting the low marshy ground, the 
dead occupy the high, airy, and beautiful situations, commanding a 
fine view of the country round! A Chinese tomb is in the form of 
a crescent, bearing an inscription in red letters.— Dobell's Travels in 
China. 

A Bop ExperimeNt.—The Missionaries had for several years 
endeavoured to produce a change of religion in the island (Otaheite) 
by explaining to the natives the fallacy of their belief, and assuring 
them that the threats of their deities were absurd; Hettotte at 
length determined to put their assertions to the test, by a breach of 
one of the strictest laws of his religion, and resolved either to die 
under the experiment, or to embrace the new faith. A custom pre- 
vailed of offering pigs to the deity, which were brought to the morai 
and placed upon whattas, or fautas, for the purpose. From that 
moment they were considered sacred, and if afterwards any human 
being, the priests excepted, dared to commit so great a sacrilege as 
to partake of the offering, it was supposed that the offended god 
would punish the crime with instant death. Hettotte thought a 
breach of this law would be a fair criterion of the power of the 
deity, and accordingly stole some of the consecrated meat, and re- 
tired with it to a solitary part of the wood, to eat it, and —— 
todie. Having partaken of the food, he expected at each mouthful 
to experience the vengeance he had provoked, and he waited a con- 
siderable time in the wood in awful suspense ; until, finding himself 
rather refreshed than otherwise, by his meal, he quitted the retreat, 
and went quietly home. For several days he kept his secret, but 
finding no bad effects from his transgression, he disclosed it to every 


— The first part of a newspaper which an ill-natured man 
examines, is the list of bankrupts and the bills of mortality.— 
Shenstone. 


Sineutar Move or Catcnaine Ducks.—The Karaikees catch a 
great many wild ducks with nets, which they let fall over the pre- 
cipices and cliffs along the sea-coast, where those ducks sit in the 
cavities of the rocks. As the net falling down frightens them, they 
fly against it, and are caught in the meshes, sometimes twenty or 


thirty at a time.—Dodbell’s Travels in Kamschatka. 


Tue Errects or Hasit.—The path leading down this ravine 
is, in many places, so precipitous, that we were constantly in danger 
of slipping and rolling into the depths below, which the assistance 
of the natives alone prevented. While we were thus borrowing 
help from others, and grasping every tuft of grass and bough that 
offered its friendly support, we were overtaken by a group of chubby 
little children, trudging unconcernedly on, munching a water melon, 
and balancing on their heads calabashes of water, which they had 
brought from the opposite side of the island. They smiled at our 
helplessness as they passed, and we felt their innocent reproof ; but 
we were still unpractised in such feats, while they from being trained 
to them, had acquired a footing and a firmness which habit alone 
can produce.—Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific. 


— Sir Tuomas Mores, when Lord Chancellor, succeeded in 
disposing of all causes that were ready for hearing; and on his 
desiring the Registrar to call the next cause, he was told that none 
remained on the list, which fact he ordered to be recorded. This 
event was also commemorated in doggrel, as follows :— 


“ When More some years had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 
The poet was wrong, however. We need not go far for an instance 
of a living Judge to whom the same merit may be as justly 
ascribed; and a correspondent has enabled us to celebrate the 
circumstance as melodiously :— 
“ A Judge sat on the judgment seat, 
A goodly Judge was he; 
He said unto the Registrar, 
* Now call a cause to me.’ 
‘ There is no cause,’ said Registrar, 
And loud laughed he with glee. 
‘A cunning Leach hath despatched them all, 
I can call no cause to thee.’ ” 
Legal Observer. 
A Curngese Dinner Party.—When a Chinese invites to a cere- 


monious dinner, a large red paper is sent several days before the 
time. On this is written the invitation in the politest terms of the 





one, renounced his religion, and embraced Christianity. —Beechey’s 
Voyage to the Pacific. 

Tue First ApveENTURE oF A ScotcH PaivaTEER.—A Scotch | 
seamen, named Mackay, had got together a band of English and | 
American sailors of desperate fortunes, to the number of five and | 
twenty, who went forth in a crazy old barge, scarcely big enough to | 
contain them, to run down the coast of Peru, in search of adven- | 
tures. They could hardly muster sufficient money to purchase a 
few stores for the enterprise, and were so closely packed in the, 
boat, that it was impossible for them to move a single step. * * * | 
One fine morning, about six weeks afterwards, when it was blowing | 
a top-gallant breeze, a stately ship, under a cloud of canvass, came | 
sailing into harbour, and dropped her anchor opposite to the fort. 
When the visit boat went out, the officer, upon boarding her, was | 
surprised to find Mackay and his comrades in possession of the ship. | 
She was a Spanish ship of four hundred tons burden, called the | 
Mercurio. Her cargo was valued at three hundred thousand dol- | 
lars. She had just arrived from Cadiz, and was the first vessel that | 
had been captured from the Spanish since the revolution; she was 
afterwards purchased by the Chilian government, for a transport. | 
The adventurers, in their fruit bark, had coasted along, aided by | 
the current which constantly sets from South to North, until they 
came off Arica, where they saw a large vessel in the harbour, and 
waiting until night-fall, they ran quietly along-side with muffled oars, 
and boarded her so suddenly, that the watch was taken by sur- 
prise, and the crew, after a slight resistance, in which several 
Spaniards were killed, betook themselves to the boat, or jumped 
overboard, and swam to shore. The boarders then cut the cable, 
and running the ship out of the range of the battery, which had 
opened a heavy fire on the first alarm being given, they soon got 
safe to sea. * * *. It was ludicrous to see the sailors who had 
accompanied Mackay, most of whom had five thousand dollars each, 
for his own share of the prize. Money was no value to them, and 
the doubloons were scattered about Valparaiso, with the most 
reckless prodigality. It was not uncommon for a sailor to pur- 
chase from a Guazo, who had come from the country, his horse, 
bridle, and saddle, just as they were ; for which he, of course, gave 
double the value to the owner, in cash. Jack, having struck this 
bargain, would make the former master dismount, and, getting on 
the horse, would ride the poor creature about the beach at a gallop, 
until both horse and rider were tired; Jack would then dismount 
and turn the animal “ adrift,” by which means the original owner 
frequently regained possession of the horse, and rode home upon 
it, with the mcney he bad received, as its value, still in his pocket.— 


language. * * * On the day before a feast, another invitation 
is sent to the guests, on rose-coloured paper, to remind them of it, 
and to ascertain whether they are coming. Again on the next day, 
a short time before the hour appointed, the invitation is repeated, to 
inform them that the feast is prepared and awaits them. hen the 
guests are assembled, the first thing presented is warm almond milk, 
in large cups. Every table is served with exactly the same food, 
and the same number of dishes, at one and the same moment. (Only 
four or five persons sit at each table. Invery fashionable houses, 
not more than two or three). The tables are mostly of polished 
ebony, or Surat black wood, and are double; for, as they use no 
table-cloths, the upper table is removed, with all that is on it, 
at the end of the first course, to give place to the second. For the 
first course, the tables are laid out with chop-stick,’ wine-cups, 
china-ware, or enamelled spoons and stands, and two little plates 
with fruits, nuts, &c. Several small cold dishes, such as dry salted 
fish, shred fine, and made into a salad with mushrooms,&c. are spread 
over the board, only leaving room in the centre for a cup about the 
size of a breakfast-cup. The dinner now commences, and al! the 
wine cups are filled with Sew-heng-Tsow, (a weak acidulated 
liquor, distilled? from millet-seed, and always drunk hot), and the 
master of the feast rises, as well as all the guests; he holds the 
wine-cup in both his hands, saluting them with it, after which they 
all drink together, and sit down again. A cup with hot food is now 
served in the centre of every table. * * * * After the first course, 
the upper table is removed, and the table remaining is spread with 
spoons, wine-cups, chop-sticks, vinegar, soy, and sweet sauce, with 
some plates of sliced radishes, rs, oranges, and various other 
fruits and vegetables, placed before each person: and all the large 
fruits are sliced, as well as the vegetables. While the second course 
is preparing, those who are tired of sitting, rise and walk about the 
room. The second table being prepared, the guests are all seated 
again, when bird’s-nest soup, the most expensive and the greatest 
delicacy a Chinese can offer, is served up, with pigeon’s or plover’s 
eggs, floating upon it, to each person. When entertaining any of 
the high constituted authorities, the master puts the first dish of the 
second course on every table himself, as it is brought in by the 
servants. * * * * * After all, teais served up in covered cups, 
as before described; on the leaves, and without milk or sugar; and 
thus closes the entertainment. * * * * * On the day following 
the feast, the host sends a large red paper to each of the guests, 
apologizing for the badness of the dinner ; and they answer him on 
the same sort of paper, expressing in the most exalted and extrava- 
gant terms the pleasure and unbounded satisfaction his feast has 





Haigh’s Sketches of Buenos Ayres, &c. 


afforded them.—Dodell’s Travels in China. 
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a People frequently use this expression —*“ I am inclined to 
think so and so;” not considering that they are then speaking the 
most literal of all truths.— Shenstone. 


Srpertan Butter-Drinkers.—The Yakuts mix sour milk and 
cream together in leathern bags, which, after one has travelled a few 
hours on horseback, becomes butter and butter-milk ; the butter col- 
lecting in small lumps from the size of a pea to that of a marble. A 
Yakut drinks the butter and butter-milk together, or eats the butter 
by handfuls with his boiled meat, oftentimes in such quantities as, 
were I to relate it, would exceed belief! I found, however, by ex- 
women that butter and sour butter-milk eaten together, are much 
ighter on the stomach, than butter eaten in the usual way. In 
another passage, the author says, “ It is almost incredible how 
great a quantity of melted butter a Yakut will consume at a sitting. 
A gentlemen who has lived many years amongst them, assured me 
that he has seen at a wedding-feast the great butter-drinkers con- 
sume from twenty to thirty pounds per man! The master of the 
house deems himself honored, and is much delighted, to see half a 
dozen great butter-drinkers come to his feast, and these contend 
with each other in gluttony.”—Dobell’s Travels in Kamschatha and 
Siberia. 

AmIABLE AND LeArNeED Brars.—Dobell, in his Travels in 
Kamschatka, &c. asserts that the bears of that country never kill 
the cattle when they can obtain fish. “ It appears that they prefer 
fish and berries to every other food; nor will a fat bear attack a 
man unless hunted or wounded. The Kamschatdales say that if a 
bear kills a man, however hungry he may be, he does not eat him, 
but carefully scrapes a hole, puts him into it, and covers him up 
with dirt and leaves.” This robin-like tenderness seems rather ex- 
traordinary in an animal whose very embraces are considered as for- 
midable ; but it appears that the bear of Kamschatka is remarkable 
for its amiability. “ In no part of the world, perhaps, are bears 
more numerous than at Kamschatka, and nowhere are they so gen- 
tle. They rove about the plains in large droves, yet they never 
disturb the women and girls, who gather roots and herbs, or turf 
for fuel, in the very midst of them; nay, they will even eat out of 


AnEcpDorE or D’AusiGne.—We find in the Memoirs 
bigné, an anecdote that is worthy of notice. In a batt! 
fought during the wars of Henry the Fourth, D’ Aubigné had a 
sonal combat with a captain of the name of Dubourg. During the 
heat of the action, D’ Aubigné perceived that an arquebusade had 
set fire to a bracelet formed of his mistress’s hair, which he wore’on 
his arm; without thmking of the advantage he gave his adversa 
he instantly employed himself in extinguishing the fire, and a 
ving this precious bracelet, which was dearer to him than liberty or 
life. Captain Dubourg sympathised with and respected the senti. 
ment, suspended his attack, inclined the point of his sword, and 
began to trace on the sand a globe surmounted with a cross, 
Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 
| Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive 
Imitative Entertainment, yclept P 
WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 
OF MERRIMENT. 
Parr I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ 
King and the Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 


Part II, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘ Nervous Family.’ 
‘M. P.’s, or Electioneering.’ 











‘The 


Part III. ' 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 


I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes,— 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—I11. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
his Sandals.—_1IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 
overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thuoder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
—VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—1X. Remus’s Defence, 





their hands.’—A Natural History, drawn Srom the writings of | from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 


Buffon, §c.—[{One marvels more that “the women and girls” ae 
give them the opportunity. This gentleness is not owing to an 
— security enjoyed by the animal, since it is shewn that the 

amschatdales have so many uses for it, that they make unceasing 
war upon the whole fraternity. According to the two works above- 
mentioned, they are indebted to the bear not only for a great por- 
tion of their dwellings, furniture, clothing, &c. for food, and light ; 


but also for their knowledge of physic and surgery, “ which they | 
acquire by noticing what herbs the animal applies to his wounds, or | 


eats when hé is labouring under disease,.’”’ It assists them, too, in 
agriculture, for they make sickles of its shoulder-blades ; and even 
in the elegancies of life, the Kamschatdales are the pupils of this 
amiable creature, for from him they derive their skill and grace in 
dancing. Nor do they deny to their instructors the honor due to 
them, since they bestow the name of the bear upon the dance taught 
them by that kind quadruped.} 


Powers or THe Frea.—The great agility and strength of this 
insect are exceedingly remarkable, it being able to leap further in 
proportion to its own length than, perhaps, any other creature 
that has not wings to help it; and its strength is so well known, 
and so extraordinary in the same proportion, that several curious 
artists, whose dexterity has been shown in the making curiosities 
of an uncommon and surprising smallness, have employed this little 
animal to assist in exhibiting their works, and proving the nicety 
and lightness of them. Dr Power says he saw among Trades- 
cant’s rarities, a golden chain of three hundred links, though not 
above an inch long, that was both fastened to and drawn away by 
a flea. Moutfet some time before this, mentions such another, of a 
finger’s length, made by one Mark, an Englishman, whereto a flea 
was fastened by a collar of a most exquisite minuteness with a lock 
and key adapted to it. This chain the flea dragged after him with 
ease, the flea, chain, lock and key, not exceeding altogether the 
weight of a single grain. He adds further, that he had been 
informed by the people of undoubted credit, that a coach made of 
gold, with all its furniture of the same metal, had a flea chained to 
it, which drew it along without the least difficulty; thereby testify- 
iag at the same time the dexterity of the workman, and the 
strength of this little creature. Nor is there any room to doubt 
the truth of these accounts; for one Boverick, a watchmaker in the 
Strand, has lately made and shewn to vast numbers of people, not 
only a chaise having four wheels and all its proper apparatus, toge- 
ther with a man sitting therein, the whole formed of ivory, and 
drawn along by a flea; but likewise a landau that opens and shuts 
by springs, with six horses harnessed thereto, a coachman sitting 
on the box, with a dog between his legs, four people in the landau, 
two footmen behind it, and a postilion riding one of the fore- 
horses. This equipage a flea is fastened to, and pulls very easily 
along. He has also made a chain of brass, about two inches in 
length, containing two hundred links, with a hook at one end, and 
a padlock and key at the other; all which together weigh less than 
the third part of a grain. Here the flea is made use of to draw the 
chain, which it does very nimbly, and with as little trouble as can 
be well imagined. Fleas thus employed are preserved ‘alive and 
vigorous, by putting them upon the arm, or the back of the hand, 
to feed, once or twice a day,—Micrographia Restaurata. 





| Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. 


| He seizes the unfortunate 


Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shieldi 


y | his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 


of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
sary. Toconclude with the famous positionsof THE DYING GLADIATOR, 


Part IV. 
To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 


FAIRY VISIONS. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A NOVEL MUSICAL PERFORMANCE. 
Combining the following peculiar talent : 
MICHEL BOAI, the celebrated Chin Melodist. 
MADAME BOAT, the German Vocalist. 

Accompahied by HYPOLITE JEAN ENGELS, on the Violin. 
HERR JULIAN VON JOEL, the unrivalled Siffieur from Altona. 
FISCHER, SCHWEITZER, LAUFER, and DABURGER, Singers of the Alps 
of Styria. 

The whole attired in the Characteristic National Costume. 





= —_ - = 


Avbertisement. 








Just ready, 
TES KING’S SHCRHET. 
In 3 vols. 
« Give it an understanding but no tongue.”—Shakspeare. 


Just published, 


2. 
THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St John, 2 vols. 


3. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M. A. 
In 3 vols. embellished with Medallion Portraits. ; 
“ The subject is admirably chosen and written with elegance. The Italian Poets 
lived romance as well as wrote it.””—Spectator. 
“ These Lives embrace all the most distinguished names of Italy.’"—Athenzum. 
“ A very valuable addition to our literature.”—Court Journal. 
« The high merit of these vol will i them.” —Literary Gasette. 
4. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—FRANCE. 
By Leitch Ritchie. The Second Edition is now ready, 3 vols. ; 
« Mr Ritchie is by far our best writer of romantic and imaginative tales.” —Lite- 
rary Gazette. 





. 


5. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—ENGLAND. : 
By Henry Neele. Fourth Edition, in 3 vols. neatly bound, with plates, price 18. 
6. 
BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
New Edition, with Portrait from Titian, 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘© A most full and animated account of Francis—a most chivalrous monarch.’’— 
Literary Gazette. 
7. 
| The New Atlas of 100 Maps from Steel Engravings. 
THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. ‘ 
Planned and executed in the most original and exquisite style for distinctness. 
facility of reference, and extraordinary comprehensiveness, exhibiting, in a single 
| volume of the Family Library size, including Latitudes and Longitudes, equal © 
| Fifty Thousand Names of Places, ’ 
Parts I to XI, plain, 2s.6d., coloured, 3s. 6d_; to be completed in one more No. 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 26 Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square. 
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